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.ouisiana's  Shrimpini 
ndustry  Struggles 
:o  Survive 

Caney  Lake 
&  Trophy  Bass 


Comments 


By  James  Jenkins  Jr,  Secretary 


T 


here  is  something  extra  in 
the  magazine  this  issue  for 
our  readers.    Through  the 
past  few  issues  we  have  been 
telling  you  about  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation that  aids  the  department 
in  protecting  and  conserving  our 
wildlife  and  fish  resources.  In  the 
middle  of  the  magazine  you  will 
find  the  foundation's  newest  information  brochure,  one  which  we  are 
proud  to  distribute  to  our  readers. 

Since  the  creation  of  LWFF  in  1995  it  has  developed  into  a  solid,  enter- 
prising body  that  has  assisted  the  department  with  many  programs. 
Earlier  this  year  the  foundation  took  another  step  forward  in  its  progress 
by  increasing  the  number  of  board  members  from  six  to  11,  giving  the 
foundation  more  diversity  and  experience  with  its  members.  It  continues 
to  participate  in  several  major  initiatives  such  as  the  Red  River  fish  stock- 
ing program  plus  a  new  initiative  planned  for  Fall  2002  with  additional 
fish  stockings  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  There  are  several  programs  the 
foundation  has  participated  in  through  the  years  ranging  from  education- 
al programs  in  the  elementary  schools  to  supporting  Operation  Game 
Thief  to  participating  in  the  reintroduction  of  Louisiana  endangered 
species. 

During  the  past  six  and  a  half  years  the  foundation's  participation  in 
LDWF  programs  has  not  only  been  valuable,  but  in  some  cases  essential. 
The  aid  that  the  foundation  offers  the  department  comes  in  the  form  of 
partnerships  with  individuals  and  businesses.  These  partnerships  repre- 
sent conservation  minded  parties  who  have  a  true  interest  and  desire  to 
participate  in  LDWF's  management  and  enforcement  programs.  The  foun- 
dation acts  as  a  mediator  in  developing  and  coordinating  the  partnerships. 
The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Foundation  can  assist  with  partnerships 
because  it  is  a  nonprofit  public  charitable  organization  tax  exempt  under 
Section  501(C)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  nonprofit  status  is  the 
key  to  helping  individuals  and  businesses  make  donations  to  the  depart- 
ment. LDWF  employees  often  meet  or  work  with  people  who  want  to  help 
with  monetary  or  property  donations.  The  foundation  offers  an  avenue 
for  the  department  to  accept  the  contributions.  Sometimes  the  contribution 
is  designated  for  specific  uses  and  other  times  it  is  used  in  a  more  general 
way  where  it  is  needed  most.  In  either  case  the  end  result  is  additional 
support  for  LDWF  programs  that  might  not  otherwise  be  available. 

Our  purpose  for  inserting  the  LWFF  brochure  in  this  issue  is  to  give  our 
readers  an  opportunity  to  help  us  spread  the  word  about  the  foundation. 
This  arm  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  becoming  more 
important  to  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  by  opening  its 
doors  to  anyone  interested  in  helping  LDWF  -  no  matter  how  small  or 
large  the  contribution.  Although  only  one  brochure  has  been  included, 
you  can  request  more  at  the  address  and  phone  number  listed  in  the 
brochure.  For  every  person  we  tell  about  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Foundation,  we  open  the  door  for  another  conservation  supporter. 
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%  THE  PROBLEMS  FACING 
THE  LOUISIANA  SHRIMPING  INDUSTRY 


Louisiana  shrimpers  have  always  faced 
tough  challenges.  Bad  weather,  low 
amounts  of  harvestable  shellfish,  and 
iisappearing  marshland  are  constant  factors 
jeyond  the  shrimpers'  control  that  affect  their 
ivelihoods. 

A  new  and  tougher  problem  confronts 
hem  now.  Although  Louisiana  shrimp  have 
dways  been  a  favorite  for  their  taste,  and  dis- 
:erning  consumers  prefer  a  local  product,  a 
:heaper,  mass-produced  import  has  begun  to 
lood  the  marketplace.  Shrimp  brought  in 
Tom  Asia  and  South  America  begin  filling 
Louisiana  warehouses  long  before  local  sea- 
sons even  start.  The  shrimp,  grown  to  opti- 
nal  market  size  using  various  modern  aqua- 
:ulture  tecliniques,  are  flash  frozen  and  can 
jegin  their  trip  around  the  world  only  min- 
ates  after  harvest.  This  puts  the  Louisiana 
shrimper  at  a  disadvantage  that  is  harder  to 
wercome  than  any  hurricane  or  drought  of 
he  past. 

While  the  general  public  reaps  the  initial 
benefits  that  globalization  brings,  like  cheap- 
er shrimp  remoulade  and  poboys,  Louisiana 
shrimpers  understand  its  dangers.  "Even 
:hough  cheaper  shrimp  may  sound  good, 
:here  is  a  definite  downside,"  said  Martin 
3ourgeois,  shrimp  program  manager  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  "If  local  fishermen  can't  compete 
md  the  industry  collapses,  it  will  cause  a  rip- 
Die  effect  throughout  our  whole  economy." 

The  economic  impact  of  the  Louisiana 
ihrimp  trade  accounts  for  over  $2  billion  each 
year.  More  than  22,000  people  rely  on  the 
shrimping  industry  to  provide  for  themselves 
md  their  families,  but  they  would  not  be  the 
Dnly  victims  if  it  folded.  Shrimpers  buy  boats 
and  fuel,  mortgage  houses  and  purchase 
automobiles.  The  sudden  loss  of  income  to 
an  entire  sector  of  the  commercial  fishing 
community  would  have  a  catastrophic  effect. 
And  those  losses  would  have  to  be  absorbed 
oy  everyone  else.  Louisianians  not  even  affil- 
iated with  the  shrimping  industry  would  feel 
negative  effects,  including  loss  of  tax  revenue 
and  an  added  drain  on  social  services  fund- 
ing. 

And  the  danger  of  the  foreign  product  is 
not  merely  economic.  There  are  questions  of 
quality  and  environmental  damage  as  well. 
Louisiana  shrimpers  rely  only  on  the  natural 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  change 
season  to  season  and  sometimes  day  to  day. 
Their  catch,  and  the  market  price,  vary  signif- 
icantly In  an  effort  to  economize  production. 


shrimp  in  Asia  and  South  America  are  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  large-scale  farms.  These 
production  facilities  are  often  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  fragile  coastal  wetlands  and 
mangrove  swamps.  According  to  Thai  gov- 
ernment statistics,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  Thailand's  mangrove  forests  have  been 
replaced  by  shrimp  farms.  There  is  evidence 
of  similar  losses  in  other  countries. 

With  the  evolution  of  these  farms  in  the 
mid-20th  century  came  the  widespread  infil- 
tration of  disease  into  shrimp  populations. 
Farmed  shrimp  grow  in  more  concentrated 
populations  and  in  smaller  areas.  Thus,  the 
spread  of  infection  is  more  prevalent  than  in 
open  waters.  Many  farmers  control  diseases 
with  the  use  of  chloramphenicol,  an  antibiotic 
recently  banned  in  imported  products  for 
human  or  animal  consumption  by  the 
European  Union.  Closer  to  home,  as  early  as 
1992,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
warned  that  exposure  to  chloramphenicol, 
even  at  low  levels,  is  related  to  a  potentially 
fatal  blood  disorder. 

All  of  these  dangers  were  on  the  minds  of  a 
large  group  of  shrimpers  who  congregated 
outside  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  during  a  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  in  April, 
2002.  They  were  there  to  give  a  voice  and  a 
face  to  the  current  situation.  Though  the  com- 
mission has  no  jurisdiction  over  shrimp  prices 
or  taxes,  the  shrimpers  urged  the  commission- 
ers to  support  upcoming  legislation  that 
would  place  taxes  on  foreign  shrimp  in  order 
to  bring  its  price  nearer  to  domestic  levels. 

At  its  June  meeting,  the  commission  heed- 
ed the  cries  of  Louisiana  shrimpers,  and 
passed  two  resolutions  pledging  their  support 
of  pending  legislation.  "Whereas  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  track  and 
monitor  the  importation  of  shrimp  from  other 
countries  for  economic  and  health  reasons," 
the  commission  resolved  to  "[evidence]  its 
support  for  efforts  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  to  pass  statutes  which  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  mon- 
itor and  track  imported  shrimp  .  .  ." 

In  its  second  motion  the  commission 
acknowledged  the  threat  of  shrimp  tainted 
with  chloramphenicol.  "The  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  supports 
all  efforts  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  .  .  .  and 
all  other  appropriate  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies in  their  efforts  to  monitor  and  prohibit  the 
importation  of  seafood  products  contaminat- 
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ed  with  chloramphenicol  or  any  other  poten- 
tially harmful  antibiotics,  and  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States 
from  the  same."  The  commission  passed  its 
resolutions  along  to  the  state  legislature  and 
other  key  state  and  federal  offices. 

As  of  the  writing  of  this  article,  the  legisla- 
ture had  passed  House  Bill  241  which  would 
place  an  equal  excise  tax,  15  cents  per  210- 
pound  barrel,  on  Louisiana  and  imported 
shrimp.  Currently,  Louisiana  shrimp  deal- 
ers are  required  to  pay  a  15  cent  per  210- 
pound  barrel  severance  tax,  but  imported 
shrimp  are  untaxed  by 
the  state.  The  b 
would  repeal  the  cur 
rent  severance  tax 
and 


equa 
Loui 


provide  for 
taxation  of 
ana  and  im- 
ported product. 
Proceeds  from  the 
tax  would  be  used  bv 
the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Enforce- 
ment Division  to 
control  and  monitor 
the  importation 
of  shrimp.  The 
approved  bill  awaits 
Governor  Foster's 
signature. 

The  Senate  also 
presented  a  resolu- 
tion to  create 
the  South  Central 
Louisiana  Shrimp 
Fisherman's     Leg- 


they  need.  Each  year,  detailed  and  intense 
surveys  are  conducted  to  monitor  the  health 
of  Louisiana  shrimp  and  their  habitat. 
Annual  seasons  are  set  to  maximize  the 
shrimp  harvest  and  maintain  a  viable  popula- 
tion for  subsequent  harvests. 

In  addition  to  legislation  and  the  work  of 
government  agencies,  there  is  a  grass-roots 
movement  among  merchants  to  champion  the 
cause  of  Louisiana  shrimpers.  They  recognize 
the  problem  and  have  begun  to  label  and  pro- 
mote their  shellfish  as  Louisiana-caught. 
The  Louisiana  shrimp  industry  and  the 
seafood  industry  as  a 
whole  are  not  just  eco- 
nomically vital  to  the 
state,  but  hold  cultural 
and  historical  signifi- 
cance. They  have  helped 
build  a  reputation 
throughout  the  country 
and  around  the  world 
that  identifies  Louisiana 
as  a  haven  of  flavor.  The 
Bayou  State  is  renown 
for  its  delicacies,  and 
locally-harvested  shrimp 
have  always  been  a 
major  part  of  Louisiana 
lecipes. 

But  now  shrimpers  and 
part  of  Louisiana's  her- 
itage are  in  jeopardy.  The 
citizens  of  the  state  have 
the  decision  before  them 
to  buy  locally  and  support 
an  industry  with  a  history 
as  deep  as  the  gulf  waters, 
or  put  at  risk  a  way  of  life. 


islative  Advisory  com-  A  decline  in  Louisiana's  shrimping  industry  The  shrimpers  them- 
mittee  to  "study  and  would  have  a  direct  affect  on  more  than  selves  just  want  a  fair 
monitor     the     shrimp  22,000  people.  The  indirect  affects  would  be  chance   to   continue  pro- 


industry  and  make  ^^^^  farther-reaching. 
recommendations  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  for  the  maximization  of  benefits 
pertaining  to  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  the  shrimp  industry  for  the  state  and 
its  citizens."  The  committee  would  include  17 
voting  members  from  local  and  state  fisher- 
men's organizations  and  two  non-voting 
members  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

Biologists  from  LDWF  are  also  striving  to 
help  in  the  cause  by  providing  Louisiana 
shrimpers   with   the  scientific   support   that 


viding  the  local  product 
that  Louisianians  have 
enjoyed  for  generations.  The  actions  of  the 
government  will  help  to  diminish  price  as  a 
factor  in  the  consumer's  purchase.  Louisiana 
shrimpers  understand  that  competition  is 
important  to  a  global  economy,  they  just 
request  a  level  playing  field.   ^ 

Jeff  DcGinff  is  a  Loitislaim  Depart iiiait  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisiieries  Public  liifoiiuntion  Officer  and  con- 
tributor to  Louisiaiin  Coiiservntioiiist.  Tlwinas 
Gresbniu  ;s  the  News  and  Media  Relations 
Mniui^ier  ain1  Associate  Editor  of  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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In  the  gulf  waters  of  Louisiana  is  a  beautiful  savory  sivimmer, 
which  both  recreational  and  commercial  fishermen  pursue.  It  is 
known  as  the  blue  crab,  taking  its  common  name  from  the  blue 
tint  on  the  claw.  Its  scientific  name,  Callinectes  sapidus,  is  derived 
from  Latin  and  Greek:  Calli,  meaning  beautiful,  nectes  meaning 
swimmer  and  sapidus  meaning  savory.  But  for  many  Louisianians, 
it's  the  savory  part  that  draws  our  nets  to  the  waters. 


Crabbing  in  Louisiana  offers  various 
ways  to  participate  for  both  recreational  and 
commercial  fishermen.  It  is  an  activity  that 
can  be  conducted  from  a  pier,  a  beach  or  a 
boat.  The  catch  methods  range  from  the 
commercial  crab  traps  on  trotlines  to  the 
simple  dip  net  used  by  children  on  the 
Grand  Isle  beaches.  Crabbing  can  be  a  fam- 
ily outing  or  way  of  life. 

Unlike      other      marine      fisheries      in 


Louisiana,  the  Bayou  State  has  no  specific 
crab  season.  They  are  available  all  year,  with 
the  highest  availability  during  the  warmer 
months  of  July  and  August.  As  spring 
approaches  and  temperatures  begin  to  rise, 
crabs  migrate  into  warmer,  shallower  waters 
where  they  become  more  active  and  more 
accessible.  As  summer  begins  to  wane  and 
September  arrives,  crab  harvest  begins  to 
wane  as  well. 
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There  is  no 

minimum 

recreational  size 

limit  on  blue 

crabs  and  the 

possession  limit  is 

12  dozen  per 

person,  daily  and 

in  possession. 

However  there  is  a 

size  limit  for 

commercial  blue 

crab  catches  with 

a  minimum  of  five 

inches  in  width, 

from  point  to  point. 


There  are  several  methods  for  catching 
crabs.  They  can  be  taken  by  any  legal  crab 
trap,  dropnet,  trawl,  trotline,  handline, 
busline,  dip  net  or  cast  net.  However,  the 
most  popular  methods  are  traps,  dropnets 
and  dip  nets.  Traps  are  used  by  both  recre- 
ahonal  and  commercial  fishermen  and  con- 
sist of  a  wire  box  with  a  funnel-like  opening 
that  allows  the  crab  into  the  trap,  but  not 
out.  Traps  are  the  preferred  method  for  com- 
mercial harvest  but  are  widely  utilized  by 
recreational  crabbers  too.  Specific  informa- 
tion regarding  recreational  and  commercial 
tagging  can  be  found  in  the  Louisiana 
Recreational  Fishing  Regulations  2002  and 
the  2002  Louisiana  Commercial  Fishing 
Regulations  pamphlets. 

The  dropnet  is  a  very  popular  method  for 
recreational  crabbing  also.  These  wire- 
rimmed  nets  are  easy  for  children  to  use. 


inexpensive,  lightweight  and  available  at 
most  sporting  goods  stores.  Dropnets  con- 
sist of  two  metal  rings  of  different  diameters, 
attached  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  net. 
The  bait  is  weighted  and  tied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  net  and  lowered  into  the  water. 
Dropnets  are  designed  to  lie  flat  on  the  water 
bottom,  allowing  the  crab  to  crawl  over  the 
net  after  the  bait.  Once  the  crab  is  on  the  net 
it  is  pulled  up  and  the  two  metal  rings  form 
a  basket,  trapping  the  crab. 

Dip  nets  are  the  simplest  method  for 
catching  crabs.  Everyone  has  had  a  dip  net 
sometime  in  their  life  whether  it  was  for 
crabbing,  shell  collecting  at  the  beach  or 
catching  minnows  and  fish  in  the  local 
bayou.  These  are  hand  held  nets  used  in 
shallow  waters  or  wading  areas  where  the 
crabs  are  only  an  arm's  reach  away. 

Although  there  isn't  a  specific  crab  season, 
there  are  regulations  to  follow  and  licenses  to 
purchase.  Female  crabs  caught  in  the  berry 
stage  (carrying  the  eggs  or  young  attached  to 
the  underside)  must  be  returned  to  the  water. 
This  regulation  applies  to  both  recreational 
and  commercial  fishermen,  and  all  methods 
of  catch.  Possession  or  sale  of  female  crabs  in 
the  berry  stage  is  against  Louisiana  law. 

Just  as  the  method  for  taking  crabs  varies, 
so  does  the  license  requirements.  Crab  traps 
are  used  by  both  recreational  and  commer- 
cial fishermen,  but  the  license  requirements 
are  different.  Recreational  use  of  crab  traps 
is  defined  as  10  or  less  traps  set  in  water  at 
any  given  time  or  location  and  requires  a 
recreational  crab  trap  license  in  addition  to  a 
basic  fishing  license.  If  fishing  in  a  saltwater 
area,  a  saltwater  fishing  license  is  also 
required.  Commercial  crabbing  is  defined  as 
11  or  more  traps  and  requires  a  commercial 
crab  license  in  addition  to  a  crab  trap  gear 
license.  All  crab  traps,  recreational  and  com- 
mercial, must  be  labeled  for  identification. 

Dropnets  do  not  require  a  license  unless 
crabbing  on  a  wildlife  management  area, 
refuge  or  crabbing  from  a  boat.  A  basic  fish- 
ing license  or  a  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  in 
place  of  a  fishing  license  is  required  for  these 
situations.  Dip  nets  do  not  require  any  t3^e 
of  license. 

Louisiana's  blue  crabs  have  become 
increasingly  important  on  the  national  scene 
during  the  past  few  years  as  production  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  has  declined. 
Louisiana's  blue  crab  harvest  averaged  72.7 
percent  of  the  total  Gulf  of  Mexico  produc- 
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Hon  during  the  1900s  and  led  the  United 
States  in  1987,  1988,  1991,  1992,  and  2000. 
Like  the  rest  of  our  commercial  seafood 
industry,  the  commercial  blue  crab  industry 
is  a  valuable  asset  to  our  state's  economy 
with  crab  landings  in  2000  (which  is  the  lat- 
est year  available)  at  52  million  pounds  val- 
ued at  $38  million.  This  was  above  the  10- 
year  averages  of  44.5  million  pounds  worth 
$27  million. 

It  is  also  an  activity  that  draws  significant 
numbers  in  license  sales.     In  license  year 

2001  there  were  3,250  resident  and  58  non- 
resident licensed  commercial  crabbers. 
Even  more  impressive  is  the  increased  num- 
ber of  individuals  with  recreational  crab 
licenses,  jumping  from  1,198  licenses  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986-87  to  5,349  in  the  fiscal  year 
2000-2001.  The  number  of  individuals  has 
grown  significantly  over  the  years  with  the 
total  for  2001  almost  900  more  than  the  2000 
total  of  4,479. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  crabbing  this  summer,  preliminary 
crab  landings  for  January  through  March 

2002  indicate  that  it  will  be  an  average  year 
for  the  commercial  industry.  Vince  Guillory, 
LDWF  Coastal  Area  4  Biologist  Super\'isor 
explains,  "Crab  abundance  is  very  difficult  to 
predict.  However,  in  general,  years  with  high 
Mississippi  River  discharges  and  low  coastal 
salinities  are  better  than  years  with  the  oppo- 
site conditions.  Preliminary  crab  landings  for 
January  through  March  are  now  available 
and  the  total  is  roughly  equal  to  last  year.  We 
consider  2001  an  average  year  for  Louisiana 
and  we  expect  2002  to  be  similar." 

Although  we  expect  an  average  year  for 
commercial  production,  Guillory  empha- 
sized that  recreational  crabbers  could  still 
easily  catch  their  limit  of  12  dozen  in  the  right 
place  and  right  time.  With  the  increase  sales 
of  recreational  crabbing  licenses,  it  doesn't 
appear  that  many  are  discouraged  by  "aver- 
age" years.  Whether  they  are  using  traps  or 
dip  nets  at  the  beach,  the  Louisiana  blue  crab 
is  still  drawing  record  crowds  of  recreational 
crabbers  to  the  water.  ^ 


Marianne  Burke  is  the  LDWF  Public  Information  £ 
Director  and  tJic  former  editor  of  Louisiana  | 
Conservationist.  -' 


For  additimia!  information  on  Louisiana's  fishing 
regulations,  trap  identifications  and  size  limits, 
refer  to  the  Louisiana  Recreational  Fishing 
Regulations  2002  or  the  2002  Louisiana 
Comnwrcial  Fishing  Regulations  pamphlets. 
These  pamphlets  can  be  obtained  through 
LDWF's  library  (225/765-2934),  LDWF  region- 
al offices  or  LDWF's  website  (ummuolfstate.la.us). 

On  average,  the  commercial  blue  crab  fishery  ranks  third  in  value 
among  Louisiana's  commercial  fisheries,  behind  shrimp  and 
menhaden,  and  just  ahead  of  oysters. 
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It  was  a  hot  humid  morning,  August  4, 
1989,  while  two  Livonia  bass  fishermen 
thoroughly  worked  their  lures  through  a 
series  of  wooden  frame  piers  just  north  of  the 
lighthouse  canal  on  False  River. 
Unknowingly  to  one  of  the  fishermen,  Larry 
Lejeune,  the  next  bass  he  caught  would 
break  the  state  record  of  12  pounds  which 
had  stood  firm  for  14  years.  As  they 
approached  the  skeleton  of  an  old  wooden 
pier,  Larry  flipped  his  tequila  sunrise  colored 
worm  among  the  pilings.  As  he  waited  for 
the  worm  to  fall  to  cooler  depths  a  light 
twitch  was  noticed  in  the  line  as  it  became 
slack  and  then  started  to  move  away  from  the 
pier  toward  deeper  water.  He  set  the  hook 
hard.  After  a  half  hour  of  crazed  battle  with 
the  fish,  she  surfaced  and  was  scooped  into  a 
net  by  his  partner,  Mike  Rock. 

The  bass  Lejeune  caught  in  1989  was  veri- 
fied as  a  pure  strain  Florida  largemouth  bass 
that  resulted  from  an  experimental  stocking 
in  1984.  The  fish  was  5-years-old  and  exhib- 
ited exceptional  growth  and  weight.  This 
record  fish  solidified  the  expectations  of  our 
Department's  Inland  Fisheries  Division  that 
the  Florida  strain  largemouth  bass  is  ideally 
suited  for  introduction  into  Louisiana  waters. 


It  was  also  considered  a  milestone  in  the 
advanced  planning  for  a  new  state  fish  hatch- 
ery. 

To  address  the  impacts  on  fish  populations 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  after  Hurricane 
Andrew  in  1992,  and  to  meet  black  bass  man- 
agement goals  and  objectives  as  desigiied  by 
our  department  in  1990,  the  Booker  Fowler 
Fish  Hatchery  was  created  in  August  of  1996. 
The  funding  for  this  facility  was  granted  to 
our  Department  by  the  US  Congress  in  1993 
after  Hurricane  Andrew  devastated  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  with  tremendous  fish  kills. 

The  state-of-the-art  fingerling  producing 
hatchery  named  after  Booker  Fowler,  the 
state's  first  fish  hatchery  manager,  is  centrally 
located  in  Louisiana  between  Forest  Hill  and 
Woodworth.  The  physical  facility  actually 
consists  of  two  different  units  for  fish  produc- 
tion: an  extensi\'e  unit  for  rearing  and  grow- 
ing out  fingerlings  and  an  intensive  unit  for 
spawning  and  hatching  eggs.  The  extensive 
unit  consists  of  55  one-acre  rearing  ponds,  15 
one  quarter-acre  broodstock  ponds,  and  3  one 
third-acre  conditioning  or  quarantine  ponds. 
The  intensive  unit  includes  16  concrete  race- 
ways for  controlled  spawning  and  a  hatchery 
building  with  40  fiberglass  hatching  or  hold- 
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ing  troughs,  a  spawning  room,  an  incubation 
room,  a  feed  preparation  room,  an  egg  exam 
room  and  a  complete  life  support  system.  A 
portion  of  the  hatchery  building  can  be 
viewed  by  visitors  via  an  elevated  walkway, 
which  is  a  part  of  a  self-guiding  tour. 

The  Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  (BFFH) 
is  the  Department's  primary  and  centralized 
fish  production  facility.  The  two-unit  com- 
plex along  with  its  highly-trained  personnel 
have  the  flexibility  to  produce  any  of  the 
freshwater  game  species  found  in  Louisiana 
if  the  need  arises.  Currently,  stocking 
requests  as  a  part  of  our  fisheries  manage- 
ment program  call  for  the  production  and 
stocking  of  5  species  of  fish:  Florida  large- 
mouth  bass,  paddlefish,  channel  catfish,  blue 
catfish,  and  flathead  catfish. 

A  primary  focus  of  BFFH  is  production  of 
the  Florida  subspecies  of  largemouth  bass. 
The  hatchery  was  designed  to  make  up  a  pro- 
jected annual  shortage  from  the  existing  state 
hatcheries  of  4  million  bass  fingerlings  need- 
ed for  LDWF's  Black  Bass  Management 
Program.  The  goal  is  to  produce  big  bass  in 
Louisiana  and  the  Florida  subspecies  is 
known  to  grow  larger  than  the  native 
Northern  subspecies.  The  current  state 
record  now  stands  at  15.97  pounds. 

At  Booker  Fowler,  bass  are  spawned  in  16 
concrete  raceways.  Males  and  females  are 
maintained  in  separate  ponds  during  the 
year  and  fed  heavily  with  forage  fish  such  as 
golden  shiners.  Beginning  in  February,  up  to 
15  males  and  45  females  are  put  in  each  race- 
way, along  with  15  spawning  mats  spaced  8 
feet  apart.  Each  male  will  pick  out  a  mat  that 
becomes  his  "territory."  They  then  get  the 
females  to  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  sticky,  on 
the  mat.  Each  day,  hatchery  persomiel  pick 
up  any  mat  with  eggs  on  it,  replacing  it  with 
a  fresh  mat.  The  same  male  will  go  back  to 
the  new  mat  and  try  to  get  another  female  to 
spawn.  By  blending  water  from  Indian  Creek 
Reser\^oir  with  well  water,  we  can  adjust  the 
water  temperature,  increasing  the  spawning 
season  for  bass  to  two  months. 

Mats  with  eggs  are  brought  into  the  hatch- 
ery building  and  suspended  vertically  from  a 
wire  in  one  of  40  troughs.  It  takes  the  eggs 
from  one  to  three  days  to  hatch,  depending 
on  water  temperature.  The  newly  hatched 
fish  do  not  have  mouth  parts  or  fins,  and  still 
have  the  egg  yolk  sac  attached.  These  are 
called  "sac  fry"  and  they  fall  to  the  bottom 
from  the  weight  of  the  yolk.    Sac  fry  live  off 


the  yolk  for  about  a  week,  at  which  point  they 
start  to  swim  around.  They  are  now  called 
"swim-up  fry,"  and  since  the  yolk  is  used  up, 
they  are  hungry.  Next,  they  are  moved  to  one 
of  55  one-acre  rearing  ponds  that  have  been 
prepared  to  contain  a  large  population  of  zoo- 
plankton.  This  is  their  home  for  the  next  three 
to  four  weeks. 

When  the  bass  are  between  one  and  three 
inches  long,  they  are  called  fingerlings  and 
they  are  ready  to  be  stocked  in  one  of  about  50 
managed   bodies   of  water   throughout   the 
state.  At  an  inch,  they  start  to  eat  other  fish.   * 
In  a  lake,  they  can  eat  newly  hatched  bluegill 
and  shad.   If  left  in  a  rearing  pond,  they  start   i 
to  eat  each  other.    Therefore,  the  ponds  are   [: 
drained  and  the  fish  are  netted  out  of  a  catch   j| 
basin,  loaded  on  a  specially  equipped  truck,   ;' 
and  transported  to  their  final  home. 

The  paddlefish,  or  spoonbill  cat  as  it  is  also 
known,  is  protected  in  Louisiana.  They  are 
found  in  the  larger  river  systems  of  the  state. 
Throughout  time  several  factors  have  influ- 
enced the  reduction  in  numbers  of  these  fish. 
First  of  all,  when  sturgeon  became  over-fished 
and  polluted  in  Russia,  people  started  using 
paddlefish  eggs  for  caviar.  Eggs  brought  as 
much  as  $100  per  pound.  Poachers  would 
catch  the  fish  in  gill  nets,  cut  them  open,  and 
collect  any  eggs  they  found.  Of  course  the 
fish  were  killed  in  the  process.  In  addition, 
the  females  don't  mature  until  they  are  seven 
to  10  years  old,  and  they  only  produce  eggs 
every  second  or  third  year.  Finally,  man, 
through  creation  of  dams  on  some  of  our 
river  systems,  has  blocked  spawning  migra- 
tions and  flooded  spawning  areas.  In  all, 
these  factors  have  had  a  heavy  impact  on  pad- 
dlefish populahons. 

Working  with  the  Natchitoches  National 
Fish  Hatchery  (NNFH),  BFFH  is  producing 
paddlefish  for  the  state's  waters.  In  February, 
when  water  temperatures  begin  to  rise  into 
the  60s,  adults  begin  to  migrate  upstream  to 
spawn.  We  collect  some  of  these  brood  fish  in 
nets  from  the  Mermentau  River  near 
Jennings.  Usually  in  the  first  week  of  March, 
the  fish  are  brought  in  from  holding  ponds, 
weighed,  tagged,  and  placed  in  large  round 
tanks  where  they  are  gradually  warmed  up 
to  about  65  degrees.  Females  are  injected 
twice  with  a  hormone  to  get  the  eggs  to 
mature.  Males  are  given  a  smgle  injection  to 
increase  the  production  of  milt. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  second  injection, 
females  are  checked  to  see  if  the  eggs  have 
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ripened.  If  they  have,  a  surgical  incision  is 
made  in  the  vent  of  the  fish  and  the  eggs  are  col- 
lected in  plastic  tubs.  Milt  is  also  collected  from 
three  or  four  males.  The  two  are  mixed  and 
water  is  added  to  the  eggs.  After  fertilization,  a 
solution  of  fine  clay  called  Fuller's  earth  is 
mixed  witli  the  eggs  to  keep  them  from  sticking 
to  each  other  They  are  then  placed  in  hatching 
jars  designed  to  allow  fresh,  oxygenated  water 
to  flow  continuously  over  the  eggs.  This  simu- 
lates the  flowing  water  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
streams  that  are  natural  spawning  areas. 

Paddlefish  eggs  begin  to  hatch  in  five  to 
eight  days.  After  allowing  about  five  more 
days  for  the  yolk  sac  to  be  used,  they  are  sent 
to  NNFH,  where  they  are  put  on  a  diet  of  arti- 
ficial feed.  After  a  few  weeks,  when  the  fish 
are  two  to  three  inches  long,  their  numbers  are 
thinned  and  the  extras  sent  back  to  BFFH. 
Here  they  are  put  in  one  of  four  raceways  that 
feature  a  canopy  to  protect  the  sunlight  sensi- 
tive fish.  Tliey  are  raised  to  between  six  and  18 
inches  long,  about  June  or  July,  and  then  each 
fish  is  injected  with  a  coded  wire  tag  that 
allows  biologists  to  distinguish  between 
hatchery  produced  fish  and  naturally  pro- 
duced fish.  They  are  then  hauled  to  Lake 
Henderson,  the  Sabine  River  at  Logansport,  or 
back  to  the  Mermentau  River,  and  released. 

Chamiel,  blue,  and  flathead  catfish  are  also 
produced  at  BFFH.  In  nattire,  catfish  spawn  in 
hollow  logs,  in  tree  root  masses,  brusii  piles,  or 
in  holes  in  the  bank.  After  spawning,  the  male 
will  run  the  female  off  and  he  will  guard  the 
eggs,  fanning  them  with  his  tail  to  keep  fresh 
water  flowing  over  them.  About  May  or  June, 
when  water  temperatures  reach  78  degrees, 
we  provide  plastic  barrels  for  the  fish  to 
spawn  in  instead  of  the  natural  spawning  cav- 
ities. Since  the  eggs  take  five  to  eight  days  to 
hatch,  we  check  the  barrels  every  few  days.  If 
an  egg  mass  is  foimd,  it  is  collected  in  an  ice 
chest  and  taken  to  the  hatchery  building.  Tlie 
egg  masses  are  broken  down  chemically  and 
the  eggs  placed  in  a  hatching  jar  Fresh  water 
constantly  flowing  through  the  jar  simulates 
the  action  of  the  male  fanning  the  eggs. 

After  the  eggs  hatch,  the  fry  are  taken  to  a 
pond,  where  they  are  put  on  an  artificial  diet, 
supplemented  by  zooplankton  in  the  pond. 
Unlike  bass,  which  begin  eating  other  fish  at 
a  young  age  and  must  be  stocked  in  lakes  to 
provide  this  food,  catfish  will  readily  take  an 
artificial  fish  food.  Because  of  this,  catfish  are 
kept  at  BFFH  through  the  summer.  In 
October  or  November,  when  water  tempera- 


tures cool  down,  the  five  to  six  inch  catfish  are 
taken  to  ponds  and  lakes  for  stocking.  Blue 
catfish  and  the  flathead  catfish  are  predatory 
fish  that  are  stocked  as  a  management  tool  to 
control  an  imbalance  in  prey  species  such  as 
breams  species  or  shad.  Channel  catfish  are 
typically  used  in  urban  situations  to  enhance 
and  increase  fishing  opportunities. 

Although  BFFH's  primary  purpose  is  mass 
production  of  fingerlLng  fish  to  meet  the  state's 
needs,  it  also  includes  a  unique  hatchery/edu- 
cation complex.  The  hatchery's  visitor  center  is 
located  across  the  sfreet  from  the  main  facility 
and  contains  a  50-seat  auditorium  comprising 
a  laser  projector  and  a  surround  sound  system. 
It  also  includes  detailed  hand  painted  murals 
depicting  Louisiana's  Atchafalaya  Basin  and 
it's  wildlife,  replicas  and  pictures  of  state 
record  frsh,  aquaria  filled  with  native  Louisiana 
fish  and  reptiles,  and  is  home  to  a  135-poimd 
alligator  snapping  frirtle.  A  gazebo  with  tables 
is  located  outside  in  the  rear  of  the  facility  for 
picnic  kmches  while  visiting. 

Outreach  and  stewardship  programs  at 
BFFH  include  student  field  trips,  general 
public  tours,  parish  fishing  clinics,  and  hatch- 
ery teacher  workshops.  These  outreach  pro- 
grams are  set  up  to  acquaint  Louisiana's 
youth  with  the  fisheries  resources  of  our  state. 
Louisiana's  educators  are  encouraged  to  use 
the  hatchery  as  an  outdoor  classroom. 
Therefore,  the  annual  hatchery  teacher  work- 
shop, scheduled  during  peak  spawning  sea- 
son, was  designed  to  provide  and  train  teach- 
ers to  use  the  hatchery's  aquatic  education 
program  manual,  complete  with  on-site 
(hatchery)  and  off-site  (school)  activities  and 
lessons  to  meet  established  curricula. 

Each  year  during  spawning  season,  field 
trips  to  BFFH  allow  approximately  5000 
school  children  (pre-kindergarten  to  high 
school)  to  learn  about  the  hatchery's  role  in 
fisheries  management  within  our  state.  The 
general  public  is  also  invited  to  take  part  in 
touring  the  hatchery  during  daily  office 
hours  or  weekend  visitor  center  hours  (9 
a.m. -3  p.m.).  If  you  are  unable  to  make  a 
\'isit  to  our  facility,  you  can  go  online  to  the 
Departmental  website  {wu'uiwlf.stnte.la.us) 
and  then  to  Inland  Fisheries  under 
Divisions.   ^ 

For  iiifoiiuatioii  coiiccniing  the  Booker  Fowler 
f/s/;  Hatchery  co}itnct  Robert  Goiigh  or  Paul 
Whitehead  at'(318)  748-6914.  For  tour  informa- 
tion contact  Angella  Capello  at  (318)  748-6999. 
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Fifteen  years  after  the  first  platform  was 
deployed  as  an  artificial  reef  in  October 
of  1987  as  part  of  Louisiana's  Artificial 
Reef  Program,  the  101st  reef  was  created  from 
Texaco's  South  Pass  54  platform.  The  plat- 
form, which  was  installed  iii  1970,  was  locat- 
ed 13  miles  from  shore,  in  280  feet  of  water. 
Over  its  32  year  life  span  it  produced  over  1.9 
million  barrels  of  oil  and  162  billion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas. 

On  April  20,  2002  the  platform  was  severed 
from  the  sea  floor  and  towed  26  miles  to  the 
West  Delta  Block  134  reef  site,  a  process  that 
took  over  22  hours.  Once  at  the  permitted  reef 
site,  the  platform  was  lowered  to  the  sea  floor 
and  toppled. 

Louisiana  fishers  have  long  known  that  the 
best  place  to  catch  fish  is  around  the  platforms 


off  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  states.  Anglers  who 
fish  the  platforms  caught  more,  bigger  and  a 
greater  variety  of  fish  than  fishers  who  fish 
other  areas.  It  has  been  estimated  that  70 
percent  of  all  saltwater  fishing  trips  in 
Federal  waters  are  destined  for  one  or  more 
of  these  structures.  Typically,  an  average 
platform  in  150  feet  of  water  provides  an 
additional  1.5  acres  of  reef  type  habitat.  With 
more  than  4,000  platforms  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  they  increase  the  amount  of  hard 
bottom  habitat  by  an  estimated  28  percent. 
There  are  generally  20  -  50  times  more  fish 
around  an  oil  and  gas  platform  than  just  50 
feet  away.  A  wide  variety  of  fish  are  present 
at  the  platforms  and  researchers  estimate 
there  are  13,000  to  30,000  fish  per  platform, 
with  the  majority  on  the  north  side  near  the 
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Typically,  platforms 

are  severed  from 

the  sea  floor, 

towed  to  shore  and 

cut  up  for  scrap,  a 

loss  of  valuable 

fishery  habitat. 


surface.  Six  species  with  a  different  mix  at 
each  platform,  dependent  on  water  depth 
and  proximity  to  the  influences  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  make  up  90  per  cent  of  the 
fish  observed.  These  include  blue  runner, 
almaco  jack,  amberjack,  red  snapper,  gray 
snapper  and  gray  triggerfish. 

With  Louisiana's  Artificial  Reef  Program  in 
place,  some  of  these  platforms  once  slated  for 
the  scrap  heap  may  be  candidates  to  serve  a 
second  life  as  artificial  reefs.  The  Program 
became  a  reality  when  the  1986  Louisiana 
Legislature  passed  Act  100  entitled  the 
Louisiana  Fishing  Enhancement  Act.  Tlie 
Program  was  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
these  obsolete  platforms  as  reef  habitat  while 
minimizing  impacts  on  other  users  of  the  Gulf. 
To  accomplish  tWs,  nine  offshore  planning 
areas  were  developed  that  were  considered  to 
be  compatible  with  artificial  reef  development. 
With  input  from  representatives  of  coastal  user 
groups  and  a  number  of  state  and  federal 
agency  representatives,  these  areas  were  select- 
ed to  avoid  offshore  shrimping  grounds, 
pipelines,  and  areas  with  navigation  con- 
cerns. 


In  addition  to  the  platform,  the  state 
receives  from  the  compames  participating  in 
the  program  part  of  the  savings  realized  by 
converting  its  obsolete  platform  Into  reef 
rather  than  scrapping  it  onshore.  The  fluids 
are  placed  into  a  trust  fund  and  the  interest 
generated  by  the  fimd  is  used  to  operate  the 
program.  The  Artificial  Reef  Program  is  then 
a  win-win  situation  for  everyone.  Louisiana's 


residents  are  provided  fishing  and  diving 
opportunities  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  saves  money  on  plat- 
form abandonments.  More  importantly,  the 
program  helps  maintain  the  hard  bottom 
habitat  vital  to  many  of  Louisiana's  fisheries. 

In  1991  the  Artificial  Reef  Program  began 
deploying  artificial  reefs  in  Louisiana's 
inshore  and  near  shore  waters.  Since 
Louisiana's  coastal  lakes  and  bays  are  gener- 
ally shallow,  averaging  four  to  five  feet  in 
depth,  an  alternative  to  materials  obtained 
from  the  oil  and  gas  industry  had  to  be  found. 
To  minimize  the  program's  impacts  on  the 
shrimping  industry  and  other  Gulf  users,  low 
profile  materials  are  used.  The  materials  of 
choice  were  fossil  clam  and  crushed  oyster 
shell.  Not  only  could  low  profile  reefs  be 
constructed,  the  reefs  could  be  fashioned  in 
such  a  way  that  navigation  would  not  be 
impeded  and  shrimp  trawls  could  pass  over 
them  without  becoming  entangled. 

In  September  of  1991  the  first  two  shell  reefs 
were  created  at  Cypremort  Point  and  Redfish 
Point  in  Vermilion  Bay.  Each  reef  is  approxi- 
mately one  acre  in  size  with  approximately 
two  feet  of  relief.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
shell  pad  program,  six  additional  reefs  were 
created,  two  at  Pointe-aux-Chene,  three  in 
Cote  Blanche  bay  and  one  at  Point  Mast  in 
Terrebonne  Bay. 

Fossil  shell  is  no  longer  available  for  reef 
building  and  investigations  are  ongoing 
into  the  collection  and  use  of  shucked  oyster 
shell.  Crushed  limestone  is  also  available 
but  the  purchase  of  the  material  for  a  coast- 
wide  program  proved  to  be  cost  prohibitive. 
As  a  result,  the  Department  entered  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  groups  inter- 
ested in  constructing  reefs  in  their  areas. 
Under  this  program,  the  Department  would 
obtain  all  the  necessary  permits  to  construct 
the  reefs  and  initially  mark  them,  and  the 
cooperator  would  secure  funding  for  the 
materials.  Upon  completion,  the  reef  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  and  man- 
aged under  the  Artificial  Reef  Program. 

The  first  cooperative  effort  was  with  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  Basin  Foundation  in  2001. 
The  location  for  the  reef  was  a  shell  pad  creat- 
ed in  the  early  1970s  by  the  Department.  Since 
sheU  was  no  longer  available,  crushed  lime- 
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stone  was  purchased.  Funding  for  the  project, 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Department,  was 
provided  through  grants  from  the  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  and  Fish 
America.  Matching  funds  were  provided  by 
B  P  Amoco  and  private  initiati\'es.  Chet 
Morrison,  T.  Baker  Smith  and  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  supplied  in-kind 
match  in  the  form  of  transportation  of  materi- 
als and  sur\'ey  of  the  reef  site,  as  well  as  tech- 
nical support  and  buoyage  of  tlie  reef  site. 

In  early  2002,  the  second  cooperati\'e  reef 
was  created  with  assistance  from  the  Bayou 
Chapter  of  the  Coastal  Conservation 
Association.  Again,  fi.mding  was  provided  by 
grants  and  donations  from  the  National  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Foundation,  National 
Atmospheric  and  Oceanic  Administration, 
Coalition  to  Restore  Coastal  Louisiana  and  the 
Bayou  Chapter  of  the  Coastal  Conservation 
Association.  In-kind  resources  were  again 
provided  by  T.  Baker  Smith  for  sur\'ey  serx'ic- 
es  with  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  providing  technical  support  and 
maintenance.  The  limestone  was  quarried  in 
Kentucky  and  shipped  down  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  reef  site  at  no  cost  by  Vulcan 
Materials  Company.  On  April  16, 2002  the  reef 
was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  State  by 
Governor  Foster.  John  Walther,  past  president 
of  the  Bayou  Chapter  noted,  "Tlie  Bird  Island 
reef  has  already  begun  to  enliance  recreational 
fishing  opportunities  in  the  Cocodrie  area.  On 
Memorial  Day  weekend  many  anglers  were 
sighted  catching  fish  at  the  reef  only  two 
months  after  construction." 

The  success  of  Louisiana's  Artificial  Reef 
Program  can  be  attributed  to  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  materials  and  reef  sites  and  to  the 
cooperahve  efforts  between  industry,  private 
individuals,  state,  local  and  federal  govern- 
ments. It  is  through  these  cooperative  efforts 
and  innovative  thinking  that  more  can  be 
done  for  less. 

On  June  8th  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  deployed  a 
132  foot  ocean-going  tug,  Hercules,  as 
an  artificial  reef  in  Ship  Shoal  Block  230, 
where  three  oil  and  gas  platforms  have 
already  been  sited.  The  tug,  built  in  1977, 
was  donated  by  Sun  Towiiig  of  Houma,  and 


depkn  ed 

120    feet    ot    uatei    70 

miles  southwest  of  Cocodrie.  The 

ship  was  flooded  with  water  through  thn\ 

10  inch  valves.  As  the  ship  filled  with  watei; 

it  began  to  slowly  sink  into  the  acqua  blue 

waters  of  the  Gulf.   After  2.5  hours  the  ship 

was  on  the  bottom  in  an  upright  position. 

Before  the  tug  could  be  reefed  it  was 
cleaned  of  all  hydrocarbons  and  hazardous 
materials.  All  the  components,  such  as 
engines,  wenches  and  compressors  which 
contained  oil,  were  completely  removed.  Tlie 
fuel  tanks  were  completely  drained,  cleaned 
and  inspected.  The  boat  then  was  made 
structurally  safe  for  divers  by  welding  shut  or 
removing  all  the  hatches,  removing  all 
exposed  entangling  wiring,  and  placing  exits 
throughout  the  ship  to  avoid  trapping  divers. 
Mike  Smith,  President  of  Sun  Towing  said, 
"With  input  from  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  the  Coast  Guard  it  took 
o\'er  a  year  to  make  the  sliip  environmentally 
safe  and  diver  friendly."  After  being  inspect- 
ed by  both  the  Department  and  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  the  tiig  was  ready  to  be  towed  to 
its  final  resting  spot.  This  reef  will  provide 
excellent  diving  and  fishing  opportunities  for 
the  residents  of  Louisiana. 

The  coordinates  for  the  reef  are  approxi- 
mately 28^^  28'  35.9"  X  91°  02'  12.6." 
Coordinates  for  all  the  reefs  can  be  obtained 
at  www.ivlf.state.la.us  or  by  calling  Rick 
Kasprzak,  Artificial  Reef  Coordinator,  at 
(225)765-2375.  i 


Rick  Kasprzak  is  tlic  LDWF  Artificial  Reef 
Coordinator. 


Oil  and  gas 
platforms  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
make  excellent 
artificial  reefs 
and  contribute 
significantly  to 
Louisiana's  vast 
fishery  resources. 
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Ihe  month  of  June  brings  summer,  and 
with  it  a  heavy  surge  in  sporting  and 
recreational  enthusiasts  taking  to  state 
waterways.  More  than  two  miUion  people 
are  expected  to  step  into  a  boat  in  Louisiana 
this  year,  half  of  those  possible  first  time 
boat  operators.  With  such  a  large  number  of 
people  anticipated  to  enjoy  our  vast  water- 
way resources,  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Division  finds 
itself  adamantly  reminding  the  public  that 
anyone  who  gets  into  a  boat  on  a  state 
waterway,  for  any  reason,  is  considered  a 
boater  and  needs  to  protect  himself  with 
adequate  knowledge  of  boating  safety  infor- 
mation and  regulations. 

This  year  is  already  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  the  worst  boating  accident  year 
on  record.  By  Memorial  Day  weekend  the 
state  can  typically  expect  10  fatalities  occur- 
ring on  Louisiana  waters.  When  Memorial 
Day  2002  arrived,  the  state  had  recorded  23 
boating  deaths.    That  is  half  the  number  of 


deaths  that  occurred  in  all  of  2000,  a  year 
v\'hich  marked  a  10  year  high  in  boating 
fatalities.  Lack  of  boating  safety  knowledge 
coupled  with  yearly  increases  in  boaters  on 
the  water  have  made  for  a  deadly  mix. 

"Before  you're  a  fisherman  or  a  hunter, 
you're  a  boater,"  says  Lt.  Colonel  Charlie 
Clark.  "People  lose  consciousness  of  water 
safety  and  regulations  while  thinking 
toward  the  activities  that  lie  ahead."  Among 
his  many  commendations  and  achieve- 
ments, Clark  has  served  as  Louisiana's 
Boating  Law  Administrator  since  1983.  He 
has  been  pushing  for  permanent  appropria- 
tions for  boating  education  in  Louisiana 
from  Congress,  a  program  that  would 
require  a  clear  demonstration  of  boating 
skills  and  knowledge  before  obtaining  an 
operator's  license.  Louisiana  is  currently  the 
only  Gulf  Coast  state  without  a  mandatory 
boater  education  program. 

Clark  states  that  boating  accidents  gener- 
ally result  from  one  or  a  combination  of 
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three  circumstances:  violation  of  waterway 
rules,  environmental  conditions  and  unsta- 
ble boats.  Collisions  account  for  the  majori- 
ty of  these  accidents.  In  addition,  one- 
fourth  of  all  incidents  are  alcohol-related,  a 
basic  waterway  lesson  that  has  still  gone 
unlearned. 

"Seventy  percent  of  these  unnecessary 
events  could  have  been  prevented  simply  by 
observing  the  proper  rules  of  the  road," 
Clark  says.  He  points  to  a  sobering  1990 
Red  Cross  statistic  that  states  almost  20 
percent  of  boaters  lacked  fundamental 
knowledge  such  as  which  side  of  the  water- 
way to  pass  another  boat  on.  Imagine  that 
kind  of  driving  on  our  highways  and  inter- 
state systems,  and  the  problem  quickly 
becomes  apparent. 

Whereas  boat  operation  is  concerned, 
there  is  virtually  zero  margin  for  error.  Two 
boats,  traveling  at  60  miles  per  hour,  have  a 
combined  speed  of  120  miles  per  hour.  They 
can  traverse  the  length  of  a  football  field  in 
less  than  two  seconds.  One-fourth  of  an 
inch  distance  and  one-tenth  of  a  second  can 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

Though  waterway  violations  account  for 
double  that  of  environmental  factors,  these 
factors  can  be  just  as  deadly.  Boaters  should 
exercise  good  judgement  before  launching  a 
boat  onto  water,  and  not  expect  to  deal  with 
problems  as  they  arise.  For  instance,  it  is 
better  for  a  boater  to  cancel  water  activities 
if  the  possibility  of  inclement  weather  is  on 
the  horizon,  rather  than  attempt  to  cross  an 
open  bay  under  threatening  skies.  Better  to 
live  and  boat  another  day  than  attempt  to 
cram  activities  into  potentially  hostile 
weather. 

If  there  is  an  area  of  decreased  fatality,  it 
lies  in  the  category  of  unstable  boats.  Safer 
boats  and  outboard  motors  have  lead  to  a 
decline  in  mortality.  However,  unstable 
boats  still  rank  as  the  third  leading  cause  of 
boater  deaths.  And  the  chances  of  death 
occurring  because  of  inadequate  equipment 
skyrocket  when  coupled  with  one  or  more 
of  the  other  circumstances. 

Knowledge  of  prevention  is  the  key  to 
eliminating  these  unnecessary  boating  acci- 
dents. Boating  education  classes  address  all 
of  the  circumstances  leading  to  water 
mishaps.  The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  currently  offers  a  vol- 
untary   boating    basics    class    that    lasts 


Many  boaters  are  unfamiliar  with  Louisiana's  boating  regulations. 
Current  state  boating  regulations  can  be  found  through  the  LDWF  web- 
site at  www.wlf.state.la.us,  as  well  as  links  concerning  boating  educa- 
tion classes. 

between  six  to  eight  hours  and  is  usually 
completed  in  a  day.  These  courses  are 
offered  year  round  at  many  different  loca- 
tions within  the  state. 

The  course  includes  information  on 
choosing  a  boat,  classification,  hulls,  motors, 
legal  and  equipment  requirements,  naviga- 
tion rules  and  charts,  trailering,  sailboats, 
and  related  subjects  that  include  canoeing, 
personal  watercraft,  and  more.  Completion 
of  the  course  will  result  in  the  student  being 
issued  a  vessel  operator's  education  certifi- 
cation card,  and  can  result  in  savings  of  as 
much  as  twenty  percent  on  boat  insurance. 
The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  Power 
Squadron  offer  additional  boating  classes. 

Outside  of  prevention,  boaters  can  take 
subsequent  measures  to  improve  their  odds 
of  avoiding  and  sur\'i\'ing  an  accident. 
Louisiana  currently  employs  many  different 
water  safety  regulations.  The  possession 
and  proper  type  of  working  fire  extinguish- 
ers, visual  distress  signals,  sound  signaling 
devices,  navigation  devices,  as  well  as  regu- 
lations involving  vessel  operation  are  all 
subject  to  lawful  enforcement. 

One  of  these  safety  regulations  that  seem- 
ingly would  not  need  enforcement  in\'olves 
the  usage  of  personal  flotation  devices.  Like 
seatbelts  in  cars,  these  devices,  also  known 
as  lifejackets,  save  a  great  amount  of  lives 
each  year.    Also  like  seatbelts,  they  are  not 
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Ofl-Shore  Life  Jackets 


Type  I  PFD 


Type  II  PFD 


Type  III  PFD 


utilized  as  much  as  they  need  to  be.  Finding 
yourself  unexpectedly  in  the  water,  without 
a  lifejacket,  is  the  primary  link  in  boating 
accidents  that  turn  fatal,  according  to  Clark. 

It  is  estimated  that  lifejackets  alone  have 
the  potential  to  reduce  boating  fatalities  up 
to  80  percent.  Currently,  Louisiana  regula- 
tions state  that  a  person  shall  not  operate  a 
personal  watercraft,  such  as  a  jetski,  unless 
each  person  aboard  is  wearing  a  Type  I,  Type 
II,  Type  III,  Type  IV  lifejacket.  Any  vessel 
less  than  16  feet  in  length  must  have  an 
approved  Type  I,  II,  or  III  PFD  on  board  for 
each  person.  Any  vessel  16  feet  and  longer 
must  have  an  approved  Type  I,  II,  or  III  PFD 
for  each  person  on  board,  including  skiers, 
plus  an  additional  Type  IV  throwable  device. 

Children  12  and  younger  are  required  to 
wear  a  lifejacket  on  all  vessels  less  than  26 
feet  in  length  when  the  boat  is  underway. 
Small  children  should  have  a  PFD  that  has 
ample  upper  body  flotation  and  a  crotch 
strap.  Proper  fitting  is  critical.  All  required 
lifejackets  must  be  serviceable,  readily 
accessible  and  properly  sized.  Additionally, 
it  is  critical  to  know  the  differences  between 
the  five  types  of  personal  flotation  devices. 
A  Type  I  PFD  is  designed  to  keep  an  uncon- 
scious wearer  face-up  in  the  water,  while  a 
Type  III  is  not. 

Wliether  your  boatiiig  usage  is  lunited  to 
hunting  or  fishing  activities,  recreational 
usage,  or  simply  stepping  onto  a  friend  or 
family  member's  boat  once  in  your  lifetime, 
you  are  in  fact  a  boater  and  should  protect 
yourself  as  such.  And  experience  does  not 
guarantee  exclusion  from 
ail  accident.  Statistics  show 
that  the  majority  of  people 
killed  in  boating  accidents 
each  year  are  between  29 
and  50  years  of  age  with  i 
over  500  hours  of  boating 
time.  Done  responsibly, 
boating  is  a  vastly  enjoy- 
able experience  for  all  ages 
Educate  yourself  and  act 
responsibly.   4 


Scan  Riley  is  a  Loiiisiniin 

Conservationist       staff  pj^e  extinguishers  are  often  stored  in  an  incorrect  position  or  near 

writer  and    LDWF  Public  boat  motors,  rendering  them  useless  in  the  event  of  an  actual  emer- 

Information  Officer  gency. 


Type  IV  PFD 
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Come  celebrate  the  great  outdoors 

with  the  Louisiana  Department  of 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries! 


18th  Annual 

PARTICIPATION  ACTIVITIES 
(Instructors  present) 
lanoeing 
-ishing  Clinic 

>  h  0  0 1 1  n  9  (BB,  muzzleloader,  shotgun  skeet) 

\rchery  Target  Shooting 
}uck  and  Goose  Calling 
)uck  Calling  Contest 
ioating  Education 


Baton  Rouge  location: 
Saturday,  September  28, 2002 

9  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  at 
Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center 

STATEWIDE  LOCATIONS 
Baton  Rouge  225/765-2925 
Minden  318/371-3050 
Monroe  318/343-4044 
Woodworth  318/487-5885 
Natchitoches  318/487-5885 

M\LL  ^M/'ir  ll;  ^1  LUl/i;ir\nn 

m[mmoo\)%m 


Outdoor  Event 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

(by  experts) 

Bowhunting 

Fly  Casting 

Fly  Tying 

Falconry 


FREE  ADMISSION! 


TYPICAL  EXHIBITS  INCLUDE 

•  Commercial  Fishing  Industry 

•  Ducks  Unlimited 

•  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 

•  Operation  Game  Thief 

•  Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Program 

•  Louisiana  Natural  Freshwater  Catfish  Association 

•  Audubon  Society 

•  Bayou  State  Bowhunters  Association 
^  Coastal  Conservation  Association 


Presented  by 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 


(activities  will  vary  by  location) 


Sponsored  by 

Coca-Cola, The  Advocate  and 

Associated  Foods 


Becoming  Cane\ 
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•p^        HEN  THE  Louisiana  State  Parks  Master  Plan  for  1997 

-  2012  WAS  PUBLISHED  IN  1997,  CANEY  CREEK  LAKE 

State  Park  had  recently  opened.  In  the  report,  it 

WAS  SAID  THAT  CANEY  CREEK  LAKE  STATE  PARK  "WILL  NEED  TO 

find  its  own  identity  and  provide  programming  which  will 
make  it  a  draw  to  visitors."  well,  how's  this  for  a  draw: 
Since  1994,  nine  of  the  last  ten  state  record  bass  were 
caught  in  caney  lake.  stocked  with  florida  bass  by  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  this  lake 
has  produced  outstanding  fishing  for  recreational 

ANGLERS. 
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Caney  Creek  Lake  is  a  man-made 
mpoundment  covering  4,970  acres  located 
n  Jackson  Parish  in  north  Louisiana. 
Design  and  construction  of  the  reservoir 
jegan  in  the  early  1970s.  The  Louisiana 
legislature  created  the  Jackson  Parish 
A^atershed  District  by  Act.  No.  589  of  1968, 
/vhich  had  been  introduced  by  former 
Representative  E.L.  "Bubba"  Henry  at  the 
.irging  of  a  number  of  Jackson  Parish  citi- 
zens. Two  possible  sites  had  been  selected, 
3ne  on  the  Dugdemona  which  forms  part  of 
:he  border  between  Jackson  and  Bienville 


to  the  already  lengthy  process  of  making 
Caney  Lake  a  reality. 

Since  the  floodgates  at  the  spillway  were 
closed  in  1986,  the  lake  has  proven  to  be 
worth  the  effort.  The  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  stocked  the  lake 
with  Florida  bass  at  the  rate  of  50  per  acre, 
the  target  figure  being  250,000  fish  per  year. 
The  state  also  introduced  a  few  other  popu- 
lar game  fish  and  as  many  new  lakes  often 
do,  the  lake  produced  some  exciting  results. 
And  we're  talking  about  fish  weighing  14-15 
pounds!  At  one  time,  a  marina  on  the  lake 
had  three  16-pound 
bass  that  had  been 
caught  in  Caney  in  its 
700-gallon  aquarium. 
It  is  no  wonder  that 
Caney  Creek  Lake  is  a 
popular  hot  spot  for 
the  serious  sports  fish- 
ermen (and  women). 

The  state  intro- 
duced the  Florida  bass 
and  later  added 
threadfin  shad  which 
ga\'e  the  bass  an 
adequate  forage  base. 


The  park  offers  a 
fishing  pier  and 
two  boat  launches 
catering  to  all 
types  of 
sportsmen. 


Parishes,  and  the  other  on  Caney  Creek 
which  drains  the  central  part  of  Jackson 
Parish. 

A  study  by  the  state  Department  of 
Public  Works  determined  that  the  Cane\ 
Creek  site  was  far  superior  That's  when 
the  lake  commission  began  buying  ease- 
ments for  the  lake.  This  was  a  slow  process 
because  of  restraints  due  to  the  timber  and 
forest  product-based  economy.  Most  of  the 
timber  growers  did  not  want  to  sell  flood 
rights,  they  wanted  to  sell  the  property  out- 
right. That  was  more  money  that  the  com- 
mission had  to  spend.  Timber  companies 
were  finally  convinced  to  allow  the  land  to 
be  flooded. 

Also,  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  had  a  high 
pressure  natural  gas  pipeline  that  crossed 
the  area  and  the  company  sued  the 
Watershed  District  over  the  proposed  lake. 
The  gas  company  won  that  lawsuit,  but  ulti- 
mately had  to  modify  its  line,  putting  it 
deeper  and  anchoring  it  so  that  the  pipeline 
would  not  float  to  the  surface.   This  added 


In  1994,  the  state  upgraded  slot  limit  to  a 
13-19  inch  slot  with  only  two  fish  daily  over 
19  inches.  The  Jackson  Parish  Watershed 
Commissioners  also  encouraged  "catch- 
and  release"  by  providing  anglers  with  full- 
size  replicas  of  the  trophy  bass.  The 
Commission  and  many  Caney  anglers  now 
realize  that  trophy-size  bass  are  far  more 
valuable  alive  than  in  an  ice  chest. 
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A  sandy  beach 

on  the  lakeshore 

is  perfect  for 

sunning, 

swimming  or 

building 

sandcastles. 


No  one  knows  exactly  how  it  got  there, 
but  in  1991  patches  of  hydrilla  began  to 
appear  in  the  waters  of  Caney  Creek  Lake. 
The  bass  loved  it  and  lake  shore  residents 
and  pleasure  boaters  grew  to  hate  it. 
Biologists  with  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  grew  concerned  about  what 
the  exotic  plant  would  ultimately  do  to  the 
relatively  small  lake  and  began  to  develop 
methods  of  controlling  the  weed.  The 
inflow  of  water  was  not  sufficient  to  permit 
a  draw-down  for  weed  control. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  and  expense  went 
into  attacking  the  exotic  aquatic  weed. 
Hydrilla  is  capable  of  choking  out  every 
other  kind  of  vegetation.  The  state 
embarked  on  an  extensive  chemical  treat- 
ment program  which  killed  much  of  the 
plant,  but  the  plant  grew  back  quickly  and 
spread  to  additional  areas. 

Rather  than  wait  until  the  lake  was  com- 
pletely overtaken  by  hydrilla,  biologists 
turned  to  what  many  consider  a  drastic 
measure:  grass  carp.  WLF  officials  had 
limited  experience  with  carp,  but  bass  fish- 
ermen had  a  great  interest  in  the  subject. 
Most  of  them  wanted  the  hydrilla  left  alone 
because  this  is  where  they  caught  the 
majority  of  their  fish.  Folks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue  wanted  the  weed  gone. 


Some  residents  said  it  had  choked  their  boat 
lanes  from  their  docks  to  the  point  where 
they  couldn't  be  used. 

The  state  recommended  to  the  Jackson 
Parish   Watershed   District   that   a   total   of 
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''     ANY  BASS  10.00  TO  12.99  LBS:  '''"'^H 

CAUGHT  ON  CANEY  LAKE  WEfeHEO   ^M 

&  RELEASED  ALIVE  AT  UKE       ^^H 

CATCH  &  RELEASE  HEADQUARTERS    ^M 

B^<<  SPILLWAY  RD.  THE  FISHERMAN  ^^M 

'S  $50.  THE  CANEY  LAKE  CA1EH  ^M 

^  RELEASE  ORGANIZATION  Wm     ^M 

HAVE  A  REPLICA  MADE  ANY  TIME.     ^| 

—            -  -   J^^H 

ATTENTION                _^H 

m  FISH  1300  LBS.  &  OVER  WEI6W0    ^^H 

ON  CERTIFIED  SCALES  ON  CANEY  LAKE        ^H 

&  RELEASED  BACK  INTO  CANEY  LAKE  ALIVE,    ^H 

,     THE  CANEY  LAKE  COMMISSION  WILL  ^^^^^B 

A  Catch-N-Release  policy  at  Caney  helps 
keep  more  of  the  trophy  bass  where  they 
belong— in  the  lake  for  future  anglers  to  enjoy. 
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12,000  triploid  (sterile)  carp  be  introduced 
to  Caney  Creek  Lake  as  a  control  effort,  but 
:^ot  eliminate  all  aquatic  vegetation.  This 
news  was  not  well-received  by  the  bass 
fishermen  who  declared  that  such  a  move 
tvould  "destroy"  the  best  bass  lake  in  the 
zountry.  Hindsight  being  what  it  is,  the 
lumber  of  fish  per  acre  probably  should 
lave  been  less.  The  use  of  carp  not  only 
effectively  dealt  with  the  hydrilla  problem, 
3ut  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  natural  \egeta- 
:ion  in  the  lake  was  consumed  bv  these  fish 
js  well. 

"We  are  still  seeing  bass  in  the  10- 
Dounds-plus  range  being  caught  now,"  he 
jdded.  A  recent  catch  weighed  in  at  13.75 
rounds. 

"That  fish  went  into  our  'Share-A- 
Lunker'  program,"  Wood  said.  He  then 
explained  the  little-known  state  program. 
'Anyone  who  catches  a  bass  of  12  pounds  or 
Tiore  is  given  a  replica  by  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  we  get  the  live  fish  and  take  it 
:o  the  Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  where 
lopefully  it  will  spawn,"  he  said.  "The  off- 
spring of  that  fish,  along  with  the  parent 
:ish,  are  returned  to  the  lake  of  origin.  Not 
:oo  many  people  know  about  this  program 
because  not  too  many  people  catch  12- 
Dound  fish,"  he  said.  For  more  information 
about  this  program,  call  Robert  Gough  at 
318-748-6948. 

A  number  of  man-made  reefs  have  been 
placed  in  the  lake.  "This  is  helpful  to  people 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  lake,"  Wood 
said,  "because  it  gives  them  a  starting  place 
to  find  fish." 

The  lake  has  two  public  boat  launch 
sites.  One  is  located  at  the  spillway  which 
IS  off  La.  34  a  few  miles  south  of 
llhatham,  LA.    The  other  is  off  La.  4  near 


the  I  bi'iHviT  Bciptist  Chi 
Chathcim  and  Jonesboro  to  tlie  west.  The 
lake  is  located  approximately  12  miles  east 
of  Jonesboro  on  La.  4. 

The  park  has  73  improved  camp  sites 
with  water  and  electric  hookups,  80  indi- 
vidual picnic  sites.  Currently  under  con- 
struction are  two  four-bedroom  and  17 
two-bedroom  cabins,  group  camping  facili- 
ties and  large  meeting  facilities.  ^ 


Relaxation  is 
always  a  popular 
and  welcomed 
sport  at  Caney. 


Ted  Colviii  ;s  n  ivtiird  iicu'spnycr  publisher  and 
Caney  Creek  Lake  State  Park  employee. 


The  targeted 
completion  date 
for  the 
construction 
projects  at  Caney 
is  January,  2003. 
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Rivers 
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Enhancements 


"V"  ishing  trips  to  Red  River/Three  Rivers 
nh"  Wildlife  Management  Areas  should 
prove  more  fruitful  thanks  to  fisheries 
enhancement  projects  recently  completed  by 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  Department  biologists  took 
advantage  of  difficult  situations  to  make 
impro\'ements  that  should  please  Louisiana 
sportsmen. 

In  late  summer  1998,  erosion  caused  the 
collapse  of  a  portion  of  the  Red  River  flood 
control  levee.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  immediately  began  plans  to  con- 
struct a  new  section  of  levee  to  replace  the 
damaged  part.  Time  was  of  the  essence,  as 
the  next  big  rise  in  the  river  might  have 
caused  catastrophic  flooding.  The  Corp 
approached  LDWF  with  a  request  for  assis- 
tance. 

A  large  amount  of  dirt  was  needed  to  fix 
the  levee,  and  the  Corp  asked  permission  to 
excavate  two  borrow  pits  of  20  acres  each 
from  the  Red  River  WMA.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  much  needed  assistance,  yet  protect 
the  delicate  habitat  of  the  WMA,  LDWF  pro- 
posed a  condition:  the  Corp  would  dig  the 
borrow  pits  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be 
used  as  fisheries  habitats. 

Normally,  borrow  pits  are  only  dug  two 
to  three  feet  deep,  too  shallow  for  use  as 
ponds.    In  this  case,  the  pits  were  dug  to 


depths  of  six  to  eight  feet,  as  per  the  recom- 
mendation of  LDWF  Fisheries  Biologist 
Mike  Ewing.  Fish  attractors  were  built  from 
some  of  the  leftover  trees  and  boat  ramps 
were  constructed  in  each  of  the  new  ponds. 

Construction  of  the  ponds  was  completed 
in  1999,  but  the  severe  drought  conditions 
affecting  the  state  left  them  dry  until  2001. 
When  normal  rainfall  returned,  the  ponds 
filled,  and  the  department's  Inland  Fisheries 
Division  began  stocking  fish  in  the  fall.  So 
far,  approximately  77,000  bream  and  7,000 
bass  from  the  department's  Booker  Fowler 
Fish  Hatchery  have  been  stocked  in  the 
WMAs  two  new  ponds  and  one  adjacent, 
older  borrow-pit  pond.  These  ponds  are 
sure  to  become  favorite  fishing  spots  for 
local  anglers. 

The  drought  of  1999-2000  also  provided 
another  opportunity  for  the  department  to 
enhance  outdoor  recreation  in  the  adjacent 
Three  Rivers  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
Lower  Sunk  Lake,  a  natural  lake  with  a  nor- 
mal surface  area  of  880  acres  and  an  average 
depth  of  four  feet,  completely  dried  up. 
While  this  caused  the  tragic  loss  of  the  total 
fish  population  in  the  lake,  it  also  made  for 
good  working  conditions  for  Wildlife 
Biologist  Lowrey  Moak  and  his  crew. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  they 
were  able  to  improve  the  access  road  to 
Lower  Sunk  Lake  landing,  build  a  new  con- 
crete boat  landing  and  improve  boat  chan- 
nels in  the  lake.  They  also  installed  a  new 
water  control  structure  to  improve  water 
retention,  and  they  began  measures  to  con- 
trol the  encroachment  of  willow  trees  onto 
the  lake  bed. 

When  the  rain  returned  in  2001,  the  lake 
refilled  and  the  improvements  continued. 
The  department  began  restocking  the  lake, 
and  they  have  placed  some  330,000  bream, 
11,000  channel  catfish  and  85,000  bass  to 
date.  Department  biologists  expect  the 
newly  stocked  fish  to  grow  and  reproduce 
rapidly  in  this  fertile  habitat. 

Lower  Sunk  Lake,  a  lake  which  had  liter- 
ally disappeared,  is  now  well  on  its  way  to 
again  supporting  excellent  fisheries,  water- 
fowl habitat  and  outdoor  recreation.  And 
the  department  will  continue  to  look  for 
opportunities  to  improve  habitats  and  out- 
door recreation  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen, 
wildlife  and  fisheries.   ^ 
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Photo  by  Doug 

The  Florida  largemouth  bass 
(Micropetcnis  sabuoides  flori- 
danus)  is  one  of  the  most 
prized  game  fish  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  two  subspecies  of 
largemouth  bass  found  in  Louisiana 
(the  other  being  the  native  northern 
largemouth  bass),  the  Florida  large- 
mouth bass  was  introduced  to 
Louisiana  rivers  and  lakes  in  1984. 

The  Florida  largemouth  bass 
belongs  to  the  sunfish  family,  a  large 
and  diverse  group  of  fish.  Its  distin- 
guishing physical  characteristics 
include  a  deep  notch  in  the  dorsal  fin 
and  a  large  mouth,  with  a  jawbone 


extending  beyond  the  back  of 
the  eye.  Many  species  of  sunfish 
interbreed  naturally,  or 
"hybridize,"  making  it  difficult 
to  identify  them  to  species. 
Since  they  share  characteristics 
of  both  subspecies,  genetic  test- 
ing of  tissue  samples  is  required 
to  positively  identify  the  north- 
ern and  Florida  subspecies  and 
their  hvbrids. 

Recognizing  that  the  Florida 
bass'  ability  to  grow  larger  in 
si/e  exceeded  that  of  the  indige- 
nous northern  bass,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  proposed 
a  plan  in  1990  outlining  the 
implementation  of  Florida  bass 
into  Louisiana  waters.  An 
aggressive  approach  to  bass 
stamm  management  and  high  quality 
fishing  experiences,  the  plan 
resulted  in  plentiful  largemouth  bass 
catches  in  the  14-16  poimd  range.  At 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  depart- 
ment will  have  stocked  around  six 
million  Florida  largemouth  bass  in 
public  waters. 

The  diet  of  the  Florida  largemouth 
bass  is  dependent  upon  the  availabil- 
ity and  vulnerability  of  food.  Fry 
and  fingerlings  mostly  eat  zooplank- 
ton  and  other  very  small  organisms, 
while  adults  consume  forage  fishes 
such  as  sunfish  and  shad.  Grass 
shrimp,  crawfish,  insects  and  other 
invertebrates  also  serve  to  supple- 
ment the  bass'  diet.     Florida  large- 


mouth bass  feed  primarih'  by  sight 
detection  and  prefer  low  light  condi- 
tions to  locate  and  capture  prey. 

Most  studies  have  shown  that 
largemouth  bass  are  sedentary  in 
nature,  spending  long  periods  of 
time  within  a  100  yard  radius  during 
fall  and  spring  months,  and  an  even 
smaller  range  in  the  hotter  summer 
months.  Thev  are  primarily  a  fresh- 
water fish,  but  they  do  inhabit 
coastal  marshes  with  up  to  ten  per- 
cent the  salinity  of  seawater.  Florida 
largemouth  bass  can  survive  in 
water  temperatures  up  to  97  degrees 
fahrenheit,  but  display  less  tolerance 
for  low  temperatures. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  a\ail- 
able  co\'er  plays  a  significant  role  in 
Florida  largemouth  bass  produc- 
tion. Aquatic  plants,  stumps,  dead 
snags,  rocks,  and  man-made  struc- 
tures are  examples  of  preferred 
habitat.  This  cover  provides  bass 
with  protection  from  predation  and 
bright  sunlight,  and  provides  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food  in  various 
forage  organisms  attracted  to  such 
environment.  Compared  to  lakes  in 
other  states,  Louisiana  enjoys  opti- 
mal habitat  for  bass.  Some  of  the 
state  waterbodies  that  host  trophy 
Florida  largemouth  bass  popula- 
tions include  Caney  Lake,  Toledo 
Bend,  Chicot  Lake,  and  Spanish 
Lake.  The  current  record  for  a  large- 
mouth bass  caught  in  the  state  is 
15.97  pounds,  snagged  by  Greg 
Wiggins  in  1994  at  Caney  Lake. 
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Iocated  in  southern  Tangipahoa 
Parish,  five  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Hammond,  lies  Joyce  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Logged  over  90 
percent  during  the  early  to  mid 
1900s  when  millions  of  board  feet  of 
lumber  were  harvested,  a  new  forest 
is  resurrecting  itself  in  place  of  the 
old  for  intelligent  use  and  manage- 
ment. A  network  of  abandoned  rail- 
road "spurs,"  log  pull  runs  and 
decaying  logs  and  stumps  remains 
as  the  silent  reminders  of  the  area. 

The  entire  area  is  a  wetland  with- 
in the  Pontchartrain  Basin,  consist- 
ing of  cypress-tupelo  swamp.  The 
southern  third  of  the  tract  consists  of 
a  dense  shrub-marsh  community 
with  red  maple,  wax  myrtle,  red  bay 
and  young  cypress  tupelo.  A  1200 
acre  fresh  marsh  of  mainly  paille-fine 
grass  is  located  on  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  property.  During  each 
winter,  up  to  500  acres  of  the  paille- 
fine  marsh  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
area  are  burned  to  remove  the  previ- 
ous year's  dried  vegetation  and  to 
stimulate  growth  of  new  grass. 

Game  species  found  on  Joyce 
WMA  are  deer,  rabbit,  squirrel  and 
waterfowl.  The  major  waterfowl 
species  using  the  area  include  mal- 
lard and  wood  duck.  Trapping  is 
permitted  for  raccoon,  nutria,  otter, 
mink,  and  opossum.  Alligators  are 
normally  taken  by  permit  each  year. 


Many  visitors  are  drawn  to  Joyce 
for  the  thousand  foot  boardwalk  that 
extends  over  the  swamp. 
Constructed  in  1990,  it  provides 
enthusiasts  with  the  opportunity  to 
view  swamp  wildlife  and  vegetation. 
Several  observation  decks  on  the 
boardwalk  further  accommodate 
this  activity. 

In  addition  to  the  boardwalk,  over 
forty  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  have 
been  placed  in  suitable  habitat  to 
stimulate  production  of  more  birds. 
Use  of  these  boxes  approaches  100 
percent.  Other  forms  of  recreation 
on  Joyce  WMA  include  crawfishing, 
bird  watching  and  berry  picking. 

Access  into  the  interior  of  the 
property  is  extremely  limited.  There 
are  no  roads  that  lead  into  the  wood- 
ed swamp.  The  main  means  of 
access  are  several  abandoned  log- 
ging canals  that  enter  the  tract  from 
the  west  off  Highway  51 .  One  of  the 
logging  canals,  now  called  the 
Mainline  Boat  Trail,  was  dug  out  and 
enlarged  in  1992  using  DU  funds. 
This  boat  trail  extends  one  and  a  half 
miles  into  the  swamp  and  is  best 
traveled  with  a  canoe  or  pirogue  due 
to  occasional  pullovers  and  floating 
logs. 

Another  boat  trail,  also  accessible 
by  pirogue,  is  the  hand-dug 
Kleibert's  Ditch,  which  leads  many 
miles  into  the  swamp.    Access  by 


outboard  motor  is  limited  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  Middle  Bayou  and 
Black  Bayou.  There  is  a  public 
launch  at  the  North  Pass  bridge 
along  Highway  51.  The  boardwalk 
also  resides  along  Highway  51. 

Visitors  are  asked  to  follow  the 
simple  rules  at  the  entrance,  such  as 
refraining  from  littering  and  removing 
plants,  in  order  to  help  preserve  the 
environmentally-sensitive  area. 

Photo  by  Sean  Riley 
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JOYCE 
WILDLIFE    MANAGEMENT    AREA 
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EXXONMOBIL  GRANT 
BENEFITS  CATAHOULA  LAKE 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  received  a  $50,000 
grant  from  the  ExxonMobil 
Foundation  in  2001  to  be  used  for 
the  improvement  and  management 
of  Catahoula  Lake.  The  total  sum  of 
the  grant  is  to  be  divided  over  a  five- 
year  period. 

LDWF  received  the  first  $1 0,000  of 
the  grant  in  March  2001 .  The  money 
was  used  to  improve  public  access 
and  parking  at  each  of  the  three 
major  boat  landings  on  the  lake.  This 
effort  has  allowed  for  much  more  effi- 
cient access  for  the  thousands  of 
hunters,  boaters  and  other  public 
users  of  Catahoula  Lake. 

These  improvements  were  especial- 
ly noticeable,  and  appreciated,  during 
the  fall  waterfowl  hunting  season. 

In  2002,  the  next  installment  will 
be  used  for  scientific  surveys  of  the 
lake.  During  the  fall,  vegetation  sur- 
veys will  be  conducted  along  tran- 
sect lines  that  cross  the  lake.  The 
results  will  be  compared  to  vegeta- 
tion surveys  that  were  conducted 
over  20  years  ago  in  the  same  areas. 
This  information  will  help  determine 
whether  management  plans  should 
be  altered  to  achieve  maximum 
wildlife  benefits.  A  bathymetry  sur- 
vey, which  maps  out  the  bottom  of  a 
waterbody,  is  also  planned  to  meas- 
ure the  depth  of  French  Fork 
Channel.  This  channel  drains  most 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  dur- 
ing the  annual  summer  draw  down. 

Historically  important  to  northern 
pintails  and  mallards,  in  recent  years 
the  lake  has  accounted  for  as  much 
as  25  percent  of  the  total  North 
American  population  of  canvasback. 


Some  of  the  peak  counts  in  recent 
years  have  been  500,000  total  ducks 
and  250,000  pintails.  Over  20 
species  of  shorebirds  with  maximum 
counts  of  20,000  use  the  lake  inten- 
sively during  fall  migration  each  year. 
Due  to  its  significance  as  a  migratory 
stopover  site  for  migrating  waterfowl 
and  shorebirds,  it  represents  one  of 
only  17  U.S.  sites  to  be  designated  a 
Wetland  of  International  Importance 
by  the  Ramsar  Convention. 

Catahoula  Lake,  located  20 
miles  northeast  of  Alexandria  in 
central  Louisiana,  is  owned  by  the 
state.  LDWF  has  the  important 
charge  of  managing  this  very  valu- 
able resource.  The  grant  from 
ExxonMobil  will  aid  greatly  in  main- 
taining the  lake  as  a  haven  for 
waterfowl  and  waterfowl  hunters. 

L.W.EC.  APPROVES  DEWEY 
WILLS  W.M.A.  EXPANSION 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  approved  a  resolution 
at  their  June  6  meeting  that  incorpo- 
rates about  1596  acres  of  state 
owned  land  and  dried  lake  bed  into 
Dewey  Wills  Wildlife  Management 
Area  (WMA).  The  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
was  authorized  by  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  to  place  the  land  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  LDWR 

Over  880  acres  of  the  land  make 
up  the  majority  of  Larto  Island,  locat- 
ed in  Lake  Larto,  a  Catahoula  Parish 
oxbow  formed  by  the  Black  River. 
The  remainder  of  the  land  is  "dried 
lake  bed  at  the  eastern  and  western 
edges  of  the  lake  and  bordering 
ridge/slough  habitat,"  said  Randy 
Myers,  LDWF  program  manager. 

The  department  will  immediately 
begin  offering  recreational,  hunting, 
and  fishing  opportunities  on  the 
newly  acquired  land  that  will  be  sub- 
ject to  all  rules  and  regulations  of 
Dewey  Wills  WMA. 

2003  DUCK  STAMP 
COMPETITION  ANNOUNCED 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  has  chosen  the 
Redhead  as  the  species  to  be  repre- 
sented   on    the    2003    Louisiana 


Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  or 
Louisiana  Duck  Stamp. 

The  Redhead  is  a  rather  large  bod- 
ied duck,  slightly  smaller  than  the  mal- 
lard. As  the  name  implies,  the  male  of 
this  species  has  a  red  head,  similar  to 
the  canvasback  which  was  selected 
for  the  2002  Louisiana  stamp  and  print. 
The  breast  of  the  drake  is  black  with  a 
gray  back  and  white  belly. 

Entries  for  the  competition  will  be 
accepted  beginning  Oct.  21,  2002 
until  4  p.m.  on  Oct.  25,  2002.  To 
enter,  an  artist  must  submit  an  origi- 
nal, unpublished  work  of  art,  along 
with  a  signed  and  notarized  artist's 
agreement  and  $50  entry  fee.  Entries 
should  be  addressed  to  Robert 
Helm,  Louisiana  Waterfowl 
Conservation  Stamp  Program, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  2000  Quail  Drive,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70808,  or  PO.  Box 
98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898. 

Judging  for  the  art  competition  will 
be  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Accuracy  of  form,  size,  propor- 
tion, color  and  posture. 

2.  Level  and  accuracy  of  detail  in 
plumage,  eyes,  feet  and  bill. 

3.  Appropriateness,  accuracy  and 
detail  in  depiction  of  bird  habitat. 

4.  Attractiveness  and  creativity  in 
composition,  subject,  background 
and  lighting. 

5.  Suitability  for  reproduction  as 
stamps  and  prints. 

The  winning  design  will  be  select- 
ed by  a  panel  of  judges  with  experi- 
ence in  waterfowl  biology  and/or 
artistic  method.  Judging  will  take 
place  on  Oct.  30,  2002  at  LDWF 
headquarters  in  Baton  Rouge. 

HUNTER  EDUCATION 

As  additional  classes  are  scheduled 
LDWF  released  up-to-date  sched- 
ules for  2002  hunter  education 
courses.  The  free  courses  lead  to 
hunter  education  certification,  which 
is  mandatory  for  persons  born  on  or 
after  September  1,  1969,  who  seek 
to  purchase  a  Louisiana  hunting 
license.  Access  the  LDWF's  website 
at  www.wlf.state.la.us.  for  more 
information. 
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AGENTS  "CATCH  "  SAFE  KIDS 

Enforcement  agents  from  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  are  on  the  lookout  for  safe 
boaters  this  boating  season.  But 
instead  of  handing  out  citations, 
agents  hope  to  be  handing  out  T- 
shirts  as  part  of  a  statewide  program 
intended  to  promote  boating  safety 
with  children. 

T-shirts  saying  "I  Got  Caught 
Wearing  My  Life  Jacket"  will  be 
given  to  children  who  are  "caught" 
wearing  life  jackets  while  boating  on 
Louisiana's  waterways.  LDWF 
enforcement  agents  started  giving 
out  the  T-shirts  on  Memorial  Day 
weekend  and  plan  to  continue 
through  the  summer.  The  agents  will 
be  conducting  regular  boating  safety 
checks,  and  any  child  in  the  boat 
wearing  a  life  jacket  will  receive  a  T- 
shirt. 

The  program,  sponsored  by 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents 
Association  and  businesses  around 
the  state,  is  aimed  at  reinforcing  the 
importance  of  wearing  life  jackets. 
While  children  are  the  target  of  the 
program,  it  should  also  greatly 
affect  adults.  And  adults  should  also 
be  aware  that  life  jackets  for  chil- 
dren are  not  just  a  good  idea,  it  is 
the  law.  All  children  under  13  must 
wear  life  jackets  while  a  boat  is 
underway. 

RIGS  TO  REEFS  PROGRAM 
RECEIVES  RECOGNITION 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries'  participation  in  the 
Artificial  Reefs  Program  was  recog- 
nized at  the  Offshore  Technology 
Conference  in  Houston,  TX  on  May 
7.  The  Artificial  Reefs  Program  is  an 
effort  to  convert  abandoned  oil  rigs 
and  platforms  into  artificial  reefs  to 
help  support  marine  life  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

LDWF,  the  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife, 
and  Dana  Larson  received  special 
citations  for  their  work  in  the  pro- 
gram. Charles  Richard,  chairman  for 
this  year's  conference,  presented 
LDWF   Artificial    Reef   Coordinator 


Rick  Kasprzak  a  plaque  of  acknowl- 
edgement for  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Artificial  Reefs  Program  start- 
ed in  Florida  in  1979  with  the  dona- 
tion of  the  first  oil  platform.  In  1986, 
legislation  was  passed  to  initiate 
Louisiana's  participation  in  the  proj- 
ect. The  first  rig  was  sunk  in  October 
1987,  and  since  then,  101  platforms 
have  been  put  into  the  program, 
including  the  most  recent  one  in 
April.  The  program  has  saved  oil  and 
gas  companies  $15  million,  half  of 
which  is  donated  back  to  the  states. 

EU.N.  CAMPS  APPROACHING 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  offering 
Families  Understanding  Nature,  or 
FU.N.  Camp,  for  the  sixth  year.  This 
popular  camp  offers  parents  and 
their  children  an  opportunity  to 
spend  a  weekend  enjoying  the  out- 
doors, honing  outdoor  skills  and 
strengthening  family  bonds.  2002 
FUN  camp  sessions  will  be  held  at 
Woodworth  Outdoor  Education 
Center,  just  south  of  Alexandria. 
Registration  is  now  available. 


The  goal  of  the  camp  is  for  par- 
ticipants to  become  more  comfort- 
able in  the  outdoors  by  receiving 
professional  instruction  in  canoeing, 
camping,  shooting  sports,  hiking, 
bird  watching  and  fishing.  A  session 
of  instruction  on  muzzleloaders  has 
also  been  added.  All  participants 
camp  out  and  cook  their  own  meals. 
Instructors  guide  campers  in  setting 
up  camps,  building  campfires, 
cooking  and  cleaning  up.  Tents  and 
cooking  gear  are  provided.  In  addi- 
tion, night  hikes  will  be  conducted. 
Space  is  limited  to  16  families,  and 
children  must  be  10-13  years  of 
age.  There  is  a  nominal  fee  of  $25 
per  person.  The  FUN  camp  ses- 
sions for  2002  are  as  follows: 
September  6  -  8,  Mother/daughter 
and  September  20  -  22,  Father/son. 

Registration  forms  and  more 
information  about  FUN  camp  ses- 
sions are  available  at  the  LDWF  web 
site  under  "Education  Programs",  or 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  LDWF 
educator  Lynn  Mathews  at  31 8/484- 
2212.  This  popular  camp  fills  quick- 
ly, so  outdoor-loving  families  are 
encouraged  to  register  soon. 


SPORTSMAN'S  HUNTING  AND  FISHING   EXPO 

'The  Lamar-Dixon  Expo  Center  in  Gonzales  will  host  the  first  annual 
Sportsman's  Paradise  Hunting  and  Fishing  Expo,  sponsored  in  part  by  the| 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  on  Saturday,  August  24  and  Sunday, 
August  25. 

LDWF  will  be  onhand  to  present  exhibits  from  each  departmental  divi-l 
sion.  Recreational  licenses  and  magazine  subscriptions  may  also  be  pur- 
chased from  LDWF  at  the  expo. 

"We  intend  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  gulf-south  for  a  show  of  this  magni- 
'tude,"  said  expo  spokesman  Ronnie  Pickard.  He  added,  "We  have  com- 
mitted our  team  and  resources  to  building  the  most  all-inclusive  two-day 
sportsman's  expo." 

"Spectators  will  be  able  to  view  hunting  and  fishing  product;  plan  outdoor 
sports  and  camping  vacations;  and  shop  for  boats,  RVs,  trucks  and  SUVs." 

"Avid  sportsmen  and  their  families  can  take  advantage  of  archery  and 
skeet  shooting  demonstrations,  learn  from  expert  speakers  on  various  top- 
ics of  hunting  and  fishing,  watch  hunting  dog  demonstrations,  participate  in 
I  a  fishing  derby  for  all  ages,  walk  through  150  display  booths,  and  sample 
wild  game  cooking." 

The  main  goal  of  the  expo  will  be  to  make  the  event  as  interactive  as 
possible  for  all  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

I  Tickets  for  the  expo  are  $8  for  adults  and  children  under  1 2  are  free.  One! 
idollar  from  the  ticket  will  go  to  benefit  the  local  Alzheimer's  Foundation. 
The  event  will  last  from  9  a.m. -7  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  10  a.m. -5  p.m.  on 
Sunday.   For  more  information  contact  Ronnie  Pickard  at  225/768-9151. 
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and  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than  450  delectable,  time-tested 

Louisiana  dishes.   Recipes  for  all  types  of  wild  game  as 

well  as  side  dishes  and  desserts.  Color  photographs. 
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BY 
MAJOR  KEITH  LACAZE 

Boating  Ethics 


Summer  means  fun  for  Louisiana 
residents  blessed  with  an  abimdance 
of  water.  Our  state  offers  a  wide 
range  of  aquatic  activities  enthusias- 
tically pursued  by  residents  and  vis- 
itors alike. 

Boating  safety  is  a  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  wildlife  agent  and  a 
good  percentage  of  time  is  spent  on 
water  patrol.  So  much  time  on  the 
water  allows  one  to  make  observa- 
tions and  come  to  conclusions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  One  opinion 
shared  by  all  officers  and  many  expe- 
rienced boaters  is  that  courtesy  is  a 
primary  safety  factor.  Many  situa- 
tions resulting  in  the  issuance  of  a 
citation  for  careless  or  reckless  oper- 
ation of  a  watercraft  are  in  their  sim- 
plest form  cases  of  rude  and  incon- 
siderate behavior.  Common  courtesy 
seems  to  be  a  factor  seriously  lacking 
in  the  conduct  of  many  boaters. 

Complaints  of  near  miss  high 
speed  passes,  swamping,  property 
damage  and  littering  commonly 
greet  an  agent  upon  arrival  at  the 
boat  landing.  Such  abuse  causes 
excessive  regulation  and  closure  of 
scenic  and  environmentally  sensitive 
areas.  Everyone  loses  due  to  the  care- 
less actions  of  a  few  thoughtless  iiidi- 
viduals. 

A  day  on  the  water  provides  a 
form  of  freedom  seldom  experienced 
in  today's  world.  With  that  freedom 
comes  responsibility  and  a  need  to 
respect  others  no  law  can  create. 
Proper  conduct  should  be  consid- 
ered part  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion for  any  outing. 

Consideration  for  others  begins  at 
the  boat  launch.  Vehicles  and  boat 
trailers  should  be  placed  so  as  not  to 


interfere  with  others  using  the 
launch.  It  is  surprising  how  often 
access  to  public  facilities  is  blocked 
by  improperly  parked  equipment. 

The  rights  of  others  must  also  be 
considered  when  on  the  water  and 
underway.  High  speed  boating  is  not 
only  dangerous,  it  can  be  extremely 
annoying.  Swimmers,  skiers,  fisher- 
men and  slow  moving  boats  should 
be  avoided.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
move  past  fishermen  or  anchored 
vessels,  reduce  speed  to  idle  if  possi- 
ble. It  is  not  only  a  courteous  ges- 
ture, but  may  prevent  the  occupants 
of  the  other  boat  from  being  irijured 
or  swamped. 

High  speed  also  produces  high 
wakes  which  can  damage  shorelines 
and  shoreline  structures  such  as 
docks,  piers  and  boat  houses. 
Boaters  can  be  held  liable  for  dam- 
age caused  by  their  wakes.  But  far 
more  likely  is  the  prospect  of  closure 
to  powered  vessels  to  avoid  proper- 
ty damage  and  shore  erosion. 

Boaters  must  also  understand  and 
respect  the  rights  of  shoreline  prop- 
erty owners  and  residents.  In  gener- 
al, property  rights  extend  to  the 
water's  edge  and  may  vary  with  the 
current  water  level.  The  freedom  to 
navigate  the  water  does  not  include 
the  right  to  use  the  land.  Incredibly, 
some  people  believe  if  land  may  be 
accessed  by  water,  they  cannot  be 
legally  barred  from  trespassing  on 
the  property.  This  is  one  fallacy 
which  can  result  in  an  extremely 
unpleasant  experience  and  a  costly 
fine.  Always  obtain  permission  from 
the  owner  before  launching  or  moor- 
ing on  private  property. 

Remember  also  that  sound  carries 
well  over  water.  Whenever  boating 
in  the  proximity  of  waterfront 
homes,  try  to  hold  noise  levels  to  a 
minimum.  This  courtesy  should 
include  voice  levels  and  radios  as 
well  as  engine  noise. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  prob- 


lems on  the  water  today  continues  to 
be  littering.  Although  prohibited  by 
law,  illegal  waste  disposal  is  a  con- 
stant envirormiental  embarrassment 
all  over  Louisiana.  The  amount  of  lit- 
ter found  along  the  shores  of  our 
lakes  and  streams  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  variety  of  containers,  packag- 
ing material  and  food  products  of 
which  it  consists. 

Litter  is  not  only  an  eyesore  but  a 
threat  to  wildlife  as  can  be  seen  in 
numerous  photographs  and  video 
tapes  of  fish,  ducks  and  other  aquat- 
ic species  wearing  plastic  six  pack 
holders  and  other  ornaments  provid- 
ed by  someone  who  disposed  of 
garbage  the  easy  way.  Carry  a  litter 
bag  onboard  and  use  it.  Nearly  all 
public  boat  ramps  provide  waste  dis- 
posal containers.  Bag  your  trash  and 
dispose  of  it  properly. 

Signs  and  buoy  markers  provide 
directions  and  warnings  to  all  who 
use  the  waterways.  But  they  are  a 
constant  target  of  destruction. 
Missii-ig  or  moved  channel  markers 
can  cause  serious  navigational  haz- 
ards. Anyone  finding  damaged  or 
misplaced  navigational  aids  should 
immediately  report  the  problem  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Finally,  every  boater  should  be 
aware  of  other  boats  in  the  area  and 
willingly  offer  assistance  to  anyone 
in  distress.  Assisting  with  emergency 
repairs  or  towing  a  stranded  boater 
to  shore  may  interfere  with  the  plans 
for  the  day,  but  helping  a  fellow 
boater  is  part  of  the  "Unwritten 
Code"  and  simply  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Laws  and  regulations  protect 
lives,  property  and  our  natural 
resources.  Common  sense,  good 
judgement  and  courtesy  cannot  be 
legislated.  If  we  treat  other  boaters 
with  the  same  consideration  and 
respect  we  hope  to  receive,  every 
excursion  will  be  a  relaxing  and 
pleasurable  experience. 
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Minted  Tomatoes 
2  tablespoons  cider  vinegar 
Dash  of  freshly  ground  pepper 

1  to  2  tablespoons  sugar 

2  teaspoons  minced  fresh  mint 
Dash  of  salt 

2  pounds  large  tomatoes,  peeled 

and  sliced 
Combine  vinegar,  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper  in  small  saucepan.  Bring  to 
boil  over  high  heat.  Stir  in  mint. 
Arrange  tomatoes  in  shallow  dish. 
Pour  mixture  over  tomatoes. 
Refrigerate  before  serving. 

Super  Stuffed  Crabs 
1  lb.  crab  claw  meat 

1  cup  French  bread  crumbs 

2  celery  stalks,  chopped  fine 
2  beaten  eggs 

1  medium  onion  (finely  chopped) 

2  green  onion  (tops  too)  finely 
chopped 

1  cup  mayonnaise 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Glass,  aluminum  or  real  crab  shells 

Mix   all   together  and   put   in   crab 

shells.  Dot  each  with  butter.  Bake  at 

350°  until  hot  and  bubbly  and  golden 

brown. 

Lemon  Chess  Pie 
9"  pie  shell  -  unbaked 
Filling: 
1   lb.  butter 
1  cup  sugar 

3  eggs 

Juice  and  grated  rind  of  10  lemons 
(about  6  tablespoons  of  juice) 


Cream  butter  and  sugar  until  light. 
Add  eggs  one  at  a  time.  Beat  in  juice 
and  rind  of  lemons.  Pour  into  pie 
crust  and  bake  at  400°  for  10  minutes 
and  300°  for  45  minutes.  Note:  this 
pie  has  "roots."  It  dates  back  to 
plantation  days  in  Virginia  and  has 
been  handed  down  from  bride  to 
bride. 

Stuffed  Fillets  of  Bass 
4  largemouth    bass,    1    1/2   to   2 

pounds.filleted  &  skinned 
salt  &  pepper 
1   tbi.  butter 
1  egg,  beaten 
flour 

1/4  cup  finely  minced  onion 
1  egg  yolk,  beaten 
4  slices  stale  bread 
1/2  cup  fine,  dry  bread  crumbs 


1/2  cup  milk 

Oil  for  deep  frying 

1/4  tsp.  teaspoon  thyme 

Wipe  the  fillets  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Melt  the  butter  and  cook  the  onion 
until  translucent.  Soak  the  bread  in 
the  milk  until  soft  and  squeeze  dry, 
rubbing  and  crumbling  the  bread 
with  your  hands.  Mix  the  bread  with 
the  onion,  add  seasonings,  and  mix 
with  the  beaten  egg  to  bind.  Dividing 
the  mixture  evenly,  spread  it  over  the 
fillets  and  roll  up  paupiette  fashion, 
fastening  with  a  toothpick.  Dust  the 
rolls  with  flour,  dip  in  beaten  egg 
yolk,  and  roll  in  the  bread  crumbs. 
Arrange  in  deep-fry  basket  (if  avail- 
able) and  plunge  into  hot  fat.  Fry 
until  golden  brown  all  over.  Remove 
toothpicks  before  serving.  Serve  with 
tomato  sauce.  Yields  8  paupiettes. 

Photo  by  David  Humphreys 
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